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THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY STILL 


AWAITS FAIR APPRAISAL 


TuerE has been no careful, disinterested evalua- 
tion to date of the Eight-Year Study, sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association, 


now the 
American Education Fellowship. This is somewhat 
puzzling in view of its unquestioned educational sig- 
tifieance and the elaborate five-volume report of 
the results. Possibly the impact of that massive re- 
port has left the opposition dazed and inarticulate; 
or it may be that the differences revealed as to the 
college performance of the graduates of the so-called 
experimental and comparison schools seemed so small 
and so obviously disappointing to the followers of 
the Progressive faith as to require no reply. At 
ay rate, it is not yet apparent whether the study 
has settled anything or not—nor even whether the 
published report is to receive the thoughtful, im- 
partial attention that it fully merits. 

In an article entitled “A Close-Up of the Eight- 
Year Study,” which appeared in ScHoon AND Society, 
December 11, 1943, the writer called attention to 
the facts (1) that a large majority of the experi- 
mental schools—that is, the 29 schools of Progressive 
leanings which were included in the investigation— 
vere institutions with programs so costly that their 
product could not be fairly compared with that of 
ther schools generally; (2) that because of their 


es 


W. H. LANCELOT 


PROFESSOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


ample resources, the assumption was warranted that 
they employed, within limits, the most capable teach- 
ers that were available; and (3) that they maintained 
pupil-teacher ratios much lower than those commonly 
found in other secondary schools of the country. 

Ralph W. Tyler, research director for the Eight- 
Year Study, has since denied in a letter to the editor 
of ScHoot snp Society that costs were appreciably 
greater in the experimental than in the comparison 
schools, stating that, according to his calculations, 
average costs in both groups fell between $185 and 
$190 per year. 

Since Dr. Tyler’s letter was written, I have tried 
in-vain to procure the basic data used by the evalu- 
ation staff, which would make it possible to discover 
the reason for the wide difference between his esti- 
mates and my own. This implies no fault in anyone, 
since the material has been placed in dead storage 
where it cannot easily be reached. 

My own calculation of the average cost of the 
secondary programs of the graduates of the experi- 
mental schools gives a result exceeding that reached 
by Dr. Tyler by more than 50 per cent. In making 
it, I assumed that a representative sample of the 
graduates of these schools was included in the follow- 


1 See SCHOOL AND Society, 59: 1536, June 3, 1944. 
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up study of college performance, with due weight 
given to the fact that a much larger percentage of 
those completing the “high-cost” schools attend col- 
lege than of the graduates of the “low-cost” schools, 
as indicated by the statements of their respective 
principals and headmasters. One half of the 29 
experimental schools, or 15 in all, were nonprofit, 
private institutions whose average per-pupil cost 
after due allowance for scholarships was approxi- 
mately $450 per year. Five were independent, sub- 
urban high schools in relatively wealthy residence 
districts whose average cost per pupil was about 
$260. Four others were university high schools in 
which the average cost certainly exceeded $225 and 
was probably well above that amount. And in the 
remaining five, which were the only typical public 
high schools in the entire experimental group, the 
average cost was about $128. Since these five schools 
were located in cities of considerable size, their total 
enrollment was comparatively large. In four of 
them, however, the number of pupils involved in 
the experiment was relatively small, while in the 
fifth the innovation was brought in so late that the 
number of graduates included in the follow-up study 
in college was not large. It follows that these low- 
cost schools could not have affected greatly the 
average cost of the entire 29—provided that the 
group of students who were followed up in college 
was actually representative of the composite group 
who were included in the experimental programs of 
these schools, as it should have been if the findings 
of the evaluation staff are to be regarded as valid. 
If it was representative of that group, then the 
average cost for the experimental group of students 
could have been very little below $300. Notwith- 
standing that I have not had access to the data avail- 
able to the evaluation staff, I am still holding to my 
original figures as substantially correct. 

Sinee the matter is in the way of becoming con- 
troversial, I am inclined to broaden the issue. The 
ability of the secondary-school teachers of the pupils 


making up the groups which were compared was 
not, by any valid standards, taken properly into 
account either when the students were paired or at 
This criterion was omitted from the 


any other time. 
list used in the pairing process—which means that, 
in effect, the evaluation staff assumed that the ability 
of the teachers was the same in all the schools whose 
graduates were included in either of the two groups; 
or if not this, then that the ability of the teachers 
does not affect the subsequent performance of pupils. 
Neither assumption, of course, is warranted or ten- 
able; and it follows that the findings of the staff 
cannot be regarded as valid so long as it fails to 
take this important factor of student achievement 
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into account. We may grant the great difficulty of 
appraising accurately the collective ability of gj the 
high-school teachers of even a single pupil; but this 
does not justify in the slightest degree the exclusion 
of teacher ability when evaluating pupil performance 

Two other mistakes of a different sort, yet hardly 
less serious, seem to have been made in the fina] stages 
of the study. One of these was the employment of 
an evaluation staff which was not well balanced as ty 
its educational views and philosophies—or known ty 
be unprejudiced and impartial as between educational 
liberalism and conservatism. While those who eyaly. 
ated and interpreted the results of the study ar 
held in highest esteem by others of their profession, 
it is still true that the voice of the advocate rings 
out so shrill and clear—and so often—throughout 
the report that attitudes of wariness and even of 
resistance are set up in the minds of thoughtful, 
open-minded readers. 

The other error was the placing of the raw, orig. 
inal data of the study where they cannot be reached 
readily by others wishing to check the methods em- 
ployed or to verify the results. No reason is appar- 
ent why the material should not have been turned 
over to some going educational organization with 
research facilities which would enable it to check 
methods and findings, and to make available to all 
the numerous detailed, partial, yet basic, data which 
have not so far been released. 

Clearly, the worth of the material brought together 
by the evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study is 
so great that it should not be missed through hugried 
or inadequate treatment—nor stored away to be 
forgotten. Used not to prove an “ism,” but to 
reveal new truths bearing upon some of our most 
critical problems, it might easily prove to be one 
of the richest sources of vital, fundamental data that 
have so far come within the growing reach of edu- 
cational science. Supplemented by the findings of 
other investigations of smaller scope, the material 
might reveal the answers of some of our most vexa- 
tious problems, putting our feet on surer ground as 
we move forward into the difficult era that lies ahead. 
Whatever our educational philosophy, we should 
freely acknowledge that the sponsors of the Eight- 
Year Study are entitled to high credit not only tor 4 
daring conception but for commendable zeal aul 
determination in carrying it through. The problem 
now is to extract from that study the last full measure 
of vital truth which it is capable of yielding up © 
us. Neither does it matter whether such truth 
supports or refutes the views of anyone, sil 
such considerations play no part in truly scientific 
investigation. 
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PROLIFIC TEXTBOOK WRITERS 


Tue modern emphasis on narrow specialization 
even influences the authorship of current school text- 
hooks. In any particular subject field the textbook 
is nearly always authored by a subject specialist of 
that field. Thus modern writers usually write texts 
only in one, or at the most in two, fields, and these 
ds are commonly closely related, such as reading 
and spelling. However, such narrow specialization 
was not true in the past. Many of the textbooks of 
the past were written by authors who became spe- 
cglists in writing appealing books rather than spe- 
‘iglists in particular subject fields. Thus some writers 
guthored textbooks in as many as eight or ten fields. 

The purpose here is to identify the most prolific 
guthors of American school textbooks and to present 
brief biographies concerning several of them. 

Two such authors were dealt with in a previous 
article, namely, Samuel G. Goodrich (Peter Parley), 
and Joel Dorman Steele.t Other prolific writers not 
to be treated biographieally in this article were Caleb 
Bingham, who wrote in the fields of grammar and 
spelling, and also a geographical catechism; Lyman 
Cobb who wrote in spelling, reading, and arithmetic; 
Warren Colburn, in arithmetic, algebra, and reading; 
Mareius Willson, in both American and general his- 
tory, reading, spelling, and political economy; David 

, in spelling, reading, English composition, 
inglish grammar, arithmetic, and algebra; Roswell 
Smith in English grammar, geography, and arith- 
wetic; J. Olney, in geography, reading, and United 
States history; and Peter Bullions, in English gram- 
mar, Greek, and Latin. 

The writer wishes now to deal biographically with 
the following five prolifie authors: Noah Webster, 

. Comstock, Horatio Robinson, George Payn 
Quackenbos, and William Swinton. 

Noah Webster, Lexicographer, (1758-1843). Every- 
me who has ever attended a school in the United 
States has come in eontaet with Webster’s “Diction- 
try.” Then, too, many older people have known of 
Webster’s “Bluebacked Speller.” But few know 
much about what else he wrote or anything about 
Qs lite, 

He was born in West Hartford, Connecticut, a de- 

lant by his father of Governor John Webster of 
‘onnecticut, and by his mother of Governor Bradford 

‘ Plymouth, He entered Yale College when sixteen. 

While there, he took out a short period to serve 


felt 


Inder his father, a captain, in the Battle of Saratoga, 
‘td later returned to Yale to be graduated in 1778. 


Anonymous Textbook Writers,’? ScHOoL AND So- 
ETY, 59: 289-292 (April 29, 1944). 
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After studying law he was admitted to the bar in 
1781, but did not practice. Rather, he turned to 
teaching and literary pursuits. It was while he was 
teaching at Goshen, New York, that he began to write 
“The Grammatical Institute of the English Lan- 
guage” in three parts. Part I was first published 
in 1783 and became the famous “Bluebacked Speller,” 
although in the early editions it contained reading 
selections, maxims, and other content. In fact, it 
really constituted the entire elementary-school cur- 
riculum for many schools, and rather rapidly re- 
placed the “New England Primer” in most schools, 
except in parts of New England. This book and its 
many revisions had so extensive a sale that the income 
from the small royalty on each copy greatly helped 
to maintain the author and his family during the 
years he spent preparing his dictionaries. It has 
been estimated that 40,000,000 “Spellers” of various 
editions were sold by 1865. 

Part II of the “Institute” was published as a 
grammar in 1784, and Part III as “Lessons in Read- 
ing and Speaking” in 1785. These never became so 
popular as the Speller. He then began to write on 
political matters. In 1785 he prepared a pamphlet 
advocating a stronger government and personally 
went to Mt. Vernon to present a copy to George 
Washington. It really proposed a new national con- 
stitution. In 1793 he founded The Minerva, a daily 
paper aiming to support the new national adminis- 
tration. After this failed, he edited The Herald, a 
semiweekly, for some time. 

In the meantime he moved to New Haven and 
began to specialize in the study of words and their 
In 1806 he published the “Compendious 
Dictionary of the English Language.” The writer 
possesses a first edition of this dictionary. The size 
of type is considerably smaller than the fine type 
usually found in metropolitan telephone directories 
today. The definitive part of the book consists of 
355 pages, and 46 additional pages contain arithmetic 
tables of many countries, a list of the towns of the 
United States with their population, an extensive 
chronological table of historic events, and other mis- 
cellaneous matter. Soon thereafter he published two 
new grammars, an orthography, a book on philology, 
and, in 1823, a textbook on the history of the United 
States. His most monumental piece of work was 
“The American Dictionary of the English Language,” 
1828. It appeared in two volumes of 1,936 pages and 
over 70,000 words. In later editions this became 
known as Webster’s “Unabridged Dictionary.” 


meanings. 
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Webster was a man of vision and courage, writing 
on many subjects. He did not avoid controversy on 
matters in which he believed. Politically he was an 
ardent supporter of Washington. He fought many 
years for the enactment of copyright laws. When 
the Federal government failed to act, he succeeded 
in getting numerous state legislatures to pass such 
laws. Thus he not only protected his own writings 
from indiscriminate plagiarism but also helped to 
protect the rights of other writers. The treatment 
of Webster may well close by quoting in part a state- 
ment made by Chauncey A. Goodrich, a son-in-law 
of Webster and well-known author in his own right, 
who after Webster’s death continued to revise the 


dictionaries: 


There is hardly any department of literature which he 
has not explored with lively interest at some period of 
his life. He wrote on a greater variety of topics than 
perhaps any other author of the United States; on the 
foundations of government, the laws of nations, the 
rights of neutrals, the science of banking, the history of 
his country, the progress of diseases, and the variations 
of climate; on agriculture, commerce, education, morals, 
religion, and the great means of national advancement, 
in addition to the principal theme of his life, philology 
and grammar. ... In conclusion, it may be said that 
the name of Noah Webster .. . is known familiarly to 
a greater number of the inhabitants of the United States 
than the name, probably, of any other individual except 
the Father of His Country. Whatever influence he thus 
acquired was used at all times to promote the best inter- 


ests of his fellow men. 


John Lee Comstock, M.D. (1789-1858). Comstock 
was born in Lyme, Connecticut, and after receiving 
only a common-school education studied medicine. 
Soon after being certified as a doctor he was ap- 
pointed as an assistant surgeon in the 25th Regiment 
of infantry, U. S. Army, during the War of 1812. 
Later he had charge of several Army hospitals on 
the northern frontier. After the war, he practiced 
medicine in Hartford until about 1830. Then he 
turned his attention to the writing of textbooks, and 
really became a professional textbook writer, mostly 
in various fields of science. 

One of Comstock’s first books was a “Natural His- 
tory of Quadrupeds,” 1829. However, the field in 
which his books were most successful was natural 
philosophy, now known as physics. His “System of 
Natural Philosophy,” first published in 1831, not 
only was widely used in our country but was trans- 
lated into German, Greek, and other languages. It is 
estimated that over 600,000 copies were sold by 1860. 
The writer has ten copies of different dates in his 
collection. The title page of the 1855 copy mentions 
it as the 188th edition. However, these were likely 
mostly reprintings. Nevertheless, it was the most 
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popular book in the field of natural Philosophy at 
that time. The book was well illustrated and re. 
quired little mathematical knowledge to be under. 
stood. 

His next most popular books were in chemistry, 
In 1828 he published his “Conversations on Chey. 
istry” and several years later his “Elements of Chem. 
istry.” It is said that 250,000 copies of these books 
were sold. Apparently these were published jp 
numerous editions, for the writer possesses twelye 
copies of different dates. 

In addition to the above mentioned he also wrote 
textbooks on botany, mineralogy, physiology, natura! 
history (biology), astronomy, physical geography, 
and zoology. Too, he wrote some books that wei 
not textbooks, such as a “History of the Greek Revo. 
lution” and a “History of Precious Metals.” Byey 
though most of these books were in the general fieli 
of science, the diverse list of special fields covered 
proves how versatile as a writer Comstock became, 
especially when he was a practicing physician and 
not a teacher of science. He, like Peter Parley, ap. 
parently enjoyed writing textbooks and _ possessed 
certain talents for doing so. Too, he drew his own 
illustrations for the books. 

Horatio N. Robinson, Mathematician (1806-67), 
Robinson, often referred to as the self-taught as. 
tronomer and mathematician, was born in Hartwick, 
New York. With only a district-school education, he 
prepared astronomical calculations for almanacs when 
only 16 years old. Later a wealthy neighbor aided 
him financially to attend Princeton for a period. His 
mathematical ability led him to teach for the Upited 
States Navy from 1825 to 1835. Then for six years 
he conducted academies at Canandaigua and Genesee, 
New York, after which he moved to Cincinnati and 
back again to New York State. In the meantime he 
began to write textbooks. Beginning with books in 
arithmetic in 1846, he successively wrote textbooks in 
university algebra, elementary algebra, natural phi- 
losophy, astronomy, geometry, trigonometry, mathe- 
matical recreations, surveying, navigation, the calcv- 
lus, and analytical geometry. In all he wrote 2! 
publications. These books were characterized by 
their “originality, simplicity, and practical utility.” 
After Robinson’s death some of these books wert 
revised by Daniel W. Fish. 

George Payn Quackenbos (1826-81) was born 1 
New York City, was graduated from Columbia 1 
1843, studied law, and then, like Noah Webster, 
turned to teaching. He was principal of a large ¢! 
legiate school in New York City for many yet 
His first efforts in textbook writing were in editing 
several foreign-language dictionaries. In 1851 le 
published “First Lessons in Composition,” of which 
40,000 copies were sold. Then successively he wr! 
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an advanced composition and rhetoric, a school his- 
tory of the United States, a natural philosophy, a 
primary history of the United States, an English 
vrammar, a series of four arithmetics, an elementary 
history of the United States, and finally, in 1876, a 
hook of language lessons. He began The New York 
literary American in 1848. Later his son also wrote 
textbooks. 

William Swinton, Journalist (1833-92). The final 
biographical treatment of prolific textbook writers is 
devoted to the very interesting life of William Swin- 
ton. He was born in Seotland and was brought with 
his family to Canada in 1843. His preparatory work 
was taken at Knox College, which later became a 
part of the University of Toronto. In 1856 he entered 
the freshman class at Amherst, but remained only 
part of the year. After teaching in Edgeworth 
Female Seminary in Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
Mt. Washington Collegiate Institute in New York 
City, he turned to journalism. 

When the Civil War broke out, Swinton was on the 
staff of The New York Times. A special study of the 
art and tacties of war engaged his attention, and he 
became an authority on war. He was sent to the 
various fronts as a correspondent by the Times and 
witnessed a number of battles. His articles were so 
citieal about the conduct of some of these battles 
that General Burnside ordered him away. Too, his 
ethies in getting news were sometimes questioned. 
Once he was found hiding while listening to a con- 
ference of Generals Grant and Meade. Finally, the 
government deprived him of the privileges of a war 
correspondent. Following the war, he wrote several 
outstanding and authoritative military histories. Jef- 
ferson Davis referred to him as the fairest northern 
writer on the war. 

Later the Times employed him as a literary critic. 
This work led to his appointment as professor of 
English at the University of California. There he 
proved insubordinate to the policies of President Dan- 
el C, Gilman, which led to his resignation, together 
with that of another professor, in 1874. He returned 
to the Kast to devote full time to the writing of text- 
books, an activity that he already had begun. 

His first books, entitled “Word Analysis” and a 
“School History of the United States,” were pub- 
lished in 1871. These were followed by a “Word 
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Book of English Spelling” and “A Progressive Gram- 
mar of the English Tongue,” 1872. The next year he 
produced a “Word Primer.” In 1874, “School Com- 
position,” “Language Primer,” and “Outlines of 
World History” flowed from his pen. “An Elemen- 
tary Course in Geography” appeared in 1875. In 
1877 he wrote “A Grammar Containing an Etymol- 
ogy” and “New Language Lessons.” Then, appar- 
ently resting for a few years, he published in 1880 
three literature books, a grammar, and another geog- 
raphy. Finally, in 1882, he produced his third geog- 
raphy. 

The writer’s collection contains 52 textbooks under 
27 different titles written by Swinton. The amazing 
fact is that most of these were written between 1871 
and 1882. He truly was prolific. At the Paris Ex- 
position in 1878 he was given a gold medal for having 
written textbooks of “remarkable originality and 
value.” Some years his royalties amounted to $25,000, 
yet he was so careless in money matters that in order 
to secure ready cash he often sold copyrights “for a 
song.” 

Conclusion. Several interesting observations may 
be made concerning the authors who wrote the most 
commonly used textbooks in America, beginning with 
Noah Webster over 150 years ago. It may be rather 
misleading to say that none of the five treated bio- 
graphically in this article was originally trained to 
become an educator, since there were few normal 
schools and no schools of education in which to train 
for such a career at that time. Webster and Quack- 
enbos studied law, Comstock was a physician, and 
Swinton became a journalist. Only Robinson, be- 
cause of a particular mathematical talent, early began 
to teach and continued in edueational work throughout 
his life. However, all except Comstock taught during 
some period of their lives. It may apparently be con- 
cluded that their success as textbook writers was due 
not so much to extensive educational experience as to 
a special interest in writing and to the possession of 
a natural ability to present content materials in such 
a way that children were able to grasp them. In 
other words, these writers were not specialists in par- 
ticular subject fields so much as specialists in grading 
and presenting basie learning materials in numerous 
fields so that children could understand them. Text- 
book writing for these men became a profession. 





THE QUESTION OF COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AGAIN TO THE 
FOREFRONT 


Ing nay 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S proposals for compulsory 
uilitary training as embodied in his recent special 


message to Congress have been praised by editors and 
commentators as setting forth clearly and cogently the 
need and justification of such a measure—its need, at 
least, until national security and world peace ean be 
otherwise adequately safeguarded. 
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At the present writing, it seems probable that 
Congress will consider the proposals sympathetically, 
but that the spokesmen for the Armed Forces will be 
asked further to justify their belief that a full year 
of training immediately following high-school gradua- 
tion should be demanded of all youth. 

As suggested earlier in these columns (see an in- 
itialed “tvent” in our number for September 8, 
1945), the possibility should be considered of com- 
bining, for those going to college, the type of training 
represented by the ROTC with actual field training 
during the summer months of each undergraduate 
year. 

For more than two generations, the land-grant col- 
leges, in accordance with the Morrill act of 1862, have 
required military training of all able-bodied male 
students, usually for at least two years. The possi- 
bility of intensifying and otherwise improving this 
military experience both in the land-grant colleges and 
in other higher institutions seems worthy of at least 
Is there any reason why this ex- 
perience should not be made as highly effective from 


some exploration. 


the standpoint of the Armed Forees as is the training 
given in some of the “military colleges” and “military 
academies,” many graduates of which have been gladly 
welcomed as officers in the regular Army? 

With each summer devoted to intensive field training 
in the Army or analogous service in the Navy, the 
needs of both the officer and the enlisted personnel 
might possibly be met as well as they could be met 
by a full year of concentrated training between high 
For those who do not attend 
college, the latter plan would still be available. For 
those college-bent, however, there would be no inter- 


school and college. 


ruption, under the plan suggested, in the continuity 
of general and preprofessional education, which is of 
basic importance in providing recruits who are no less 
significant to the nation’s defense under present-day 
conditions than are the soldiers, sailors, and marines 
—recruits, namely, in the fields of science and its 
technologies, such as engineering and medicine, as 
well as in the fields of history, foreign languages, 
economics, international relationships, and the various 
forms of “social engineering,” lack of trained and en- 
lightened leadership in which may cause a nation to 
lose a peace even though it may win a war.—W.C.B. 


LIBRARY-TRAINING PROJECTS FINANCED 
BY THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 
THe W. K. Kellogg Foundation recently completed 

arrangements on three projects to extend library ser- 

vice in Michigan, according to a recent announcement 
by Zoe H. Wright, director of the foundation’s library 


program. If these prove successful, the foundation 
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hopes to consider similar programs in other parts of 
the country where library facilities are inadequate 
and where the people themselves are interested in 
overcoming this deficiency. 

One of the projects is a teacher-librarian training 
course at Western Michigan College of Educatioy 
(Kalamazoo) commencing with the fall semester. A 
grant of $44,000, extending over a period of {iy 
years, will inaugurate this new department of library 
science. It will provide for a four-year curriculyy 
leading to a bachelor’s degree together with stat: 
provisional and permanent certificates in library gj. 
ence that will meet the requirements of the staip 
board of education and the North Central Associa, 
tion. Superintendents in the smaller schools through. 
out the state have long recognized the need of mor 
teacher-librarians. A state-board-of-education resp. 
lation, established three years ago, requires a minor 
of 15 semester hours in library science for teacher. 
librarians; however, this requirement, it is said, hy 
been honored more in the breach than in the obsery- 
ance. Although some scattered attempts have bee 
made by Michigan colleges to train teacher-librarians 
for small schools, these efforts have not produced a 
satisfactory training course, and the great demand 
for teacher-librarians still exists. The purpose of 
this new program is properly to prepare teacher. 
librarians for the public-school service and to stimu- 
late the development of school and community li- 
braries and library services. Students in the depart- 
ment will be required to meet all the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree and certificates on either the 
elementary or the secondary level. In uddition, stu- 
dents will be given experience, through observation 
and practice, that will prepare them to do school and 
community library work. 

Alice Louise LeFevre, formerly professor of library 
science, St. John’s University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), has 
been appointed director of the program. Other staf 
members will be selected at a later date. 

Another project in which the foundation is partic 
The Michigan State Li 
brary now has four consultants who are working with 
They have con- 
centrated on improving the knowledge and practices of 
librarians, but enough conferences have been held with 


pating is on a state level. 


publie libraries throughout the state. 


individual library trustees end with library boards (0 
point the need of an educational program for trustees. 
While library-board members as a whole are publie 
spirited citizens interested in doing a good piece 0 
voluntary community work, there is, it seems, a wide- 
spread lack of information about the laws un 


which they derive their powers, about the place 0! 
library in relation to other public departments a 
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institutions, and about the functions and responsi- 
pilities of the board and its relation to the personnel 
of the library. To improve the work of the library 
trustee, the foundation is co-operating with the Mich- 
jan State Library on an educational library-trustee 
program. A consultant is to be appointed who will 
be a part of the present extension department of the 
Michigan State Library and work under the super- 
vision of the state librarian. This program will ex- 
tend over a period of three years, and the state li- 
brary will receive an annual sum for salary and oper- 
ating expenses. The state during this time should 
develop its services far enough to determine whether 
or not it would be desirable for the library authority 
of the state to continue it on a permanent basis. The 
total grant for this experimental program is $25,000. 


THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FUND OF 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


FLORENCE MCCONNELL RoGers, president, The Tui- 
tio Plan, Ine., has announced the establishment by 
the plan of an Edueational Research Fund “for the 
purpose of conducting research studies in the field of 
education.” The initial study will deal with “Policies 
and Practices of Admission to American Study,” and 
will be under the direction of Benjamin Fine, eduea- 
tional editor, The New York Times. It is hoped that 
the results of this investigation will be ready for pub- 
lication early in 1946. The study will aim “to ascer- 
tan the type of student most sought after by the 
individual colleges”; consequently the results should 
“prove of value, not only to educators and student 
counselors, but also to parents and prospective stu- 
dents.” 

The advisory committee of the fund includes: Paul 
F. Cruikshank, headmaster, Taft School (Watertown, 
Conn.); Mary E. Dillon, president, New York City 
Board of Edueation; the Right Reverend Philip J. 
Furlong, secretary of education for the Archdiocese 
ot New York; W. E. Gentzler, bursar, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Olivia Green, headmistress, the Lenox School 
(New York City); John F. Gummere, headmaster, 
William Penn Charter School (Philadelphia) ; Frank 
S. Hackett, headmaster, Riverdale Country School 
(New York City); Allan V. Heely, headmaster, Law- 
tenceville (N. J.) Sehool; Archibald MacIntosh, act- 
ing president, Haverford (Pa.) College; Katharine 
E. McBride, president, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; 
Harold Taylor; the Right Reverend Brother B. 
Thomas, president, Manhattan College (New York 


City) ; Ordway Tead, chairman, New York City Board 
of Higher Education; and William Mintzer Wills, 
President, Phi Beta Kappa Society of Pennsylvania. 
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FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “DE- 
NATURING” CONTROVERSY 


THE three letters in the present number regarding 
what we have termed the “denaturing of the profes- 
sional schools of education” are typical of others that 
have come to the editor during the past few weeks 
Dr. Ruediger supports, in the main, the contentions 
of Messrs. Judd and Johnson as set forth in our num- 
ber for September 1. President Parker not only op- 
poses these views, but opines that the whole question 
was settled in favor of the professional schools many 
years ago, and that further discussions are fruitless. 
Headmaster French seems to agree with the present 
writer that the difficulty lies, not in what the pro- 
fessional schools teach or fail to teach, or in how 
they teach, but in the fact that the profession of 
teaching as such does not attract its fair share of the 
more competent men and women of each generation. 

This last-named position, in the present writer’s 
judgment, embodies the crucial problem. And there 
seems as yet to be no evidence that camouflaging pro- 
fessional education under another name will solve the 
problem. Reliable studies have shown that, in the 
liberal-arts colleges, the students planning to teach 
do not, as a group, represent the best of the student 
body as determined by such standards as IQ and 
scholarship ratings. 

As to Dr. Judd’s phrase, “the sins of 1839,” re- 
ferring to the establishment of the first American 
normal schools in Massachusetts, it may be profit- 
able to recall that this action on the part of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth was regarded by contemporary 
friends of democracy in both America and Europe, 
not at all as a “sin,” but rather as a signal triumph 
of their cause. Although the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture had voted to establish these schools in the very 
midst of the deep financial depression following the 
Panic of 1837, it came very close to yielding to the 
complaints of taxpayers and rescinding its action in 
1840. Only the heroic efforts of Horace Mann and 
his friends saved the schools. George Combe, the 
famous Scottish essayist, commenting in the Edin- 
burgh Review on the success of Horace Mann in 
averting the crisis, said that, if the bill abolishing 
the state board of education and the normal schools 
had passed, the cause of democracy “would have re- 
ceived its worst setback since the atrocities of the 
French Revolution.” And Henry Barnard, at about 
the same time, stated publicly that the failure of 
Massachusetts at this juncture would have delayed the 
development of American education a half century, if 
not longer. 

In the light of this contemporary evidence, it seems 
strange that this “failure” of Massachusetts is now 
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regarded in some highly reputable quarters as in itself 
not only a disaster but a “sin,” compounding the 
original “sin” of establishing the normal schools.— 
w. CB. 


THE REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

THE director of the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Jean Piaget, in issuing the annual report of 
the bureau in September, said: 

After five years of war during which the bureau has 
succeeded not only in carrying on its activity with the 
support of all its members, but even in developing it by 
offering intellectual aid to a particular category of war 
victims ... [it] is today thinking of the postwar period 
and of the imposing array of tasks, both permanent and 
of a temporary nature arising from present circumstances, 
which await it tomorrow. 

Professor Piaget mentioned among the permanent 
tasks the need of stressing the “constants” of educa- 
tion—the right of the child to receive an intellectual 
and moral training and the conditions “necessary for 
this double training.” The immediate tasks involve 
provisions for an underfed and nerve-shattered youth 
deprived of the education indispensable to life. A 
depleted teaching corps, the absence of textbooks and 
scientific books, the shortage of school materials at all 
stages, the ruin of school buildings, and the economic 
situation, all prevent the remedying of disastrous con- 
ditions. “In collaboration with other official and pri- 
vate institutions, the ... bureau ought to consecrate 
the main part of its forces to the educational and 
spiritual reconstruction facing the world of to- 
morrow.” 

Despite the war, the bureau has steadily carried on 
its work of research and information. Its collection 
of publications has been enriched by several new 
works, including “Reconstruction éducative en Angle- 
terre,’ the “International Bureau and Postwar Edu- 
cational Reconstruction,” and “Recommendations of 
the International Conferences on Public Education.” 


PROGRESS TOWARD THE LIQUIDATION 
OF ILLITERACY IN MEXICO 


JAIME TorRES Bobet, Minister of Education, Mex- 
ico, predicts amplified educational provisions in the 
republic as the result of the nation-wide campaign 
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against illiteracy, which is ending its first SiX-months 
period. 

In an official report following a tour of the te. 
public, the minister praised the effectiveness of the 
direct teaching method which is being utilized—“fyy,, 
person to person” or the teaching of an illiterate by 
a literate. He further reported: } 

At the conclusion of the year’s campaign in March, 
1946, when concrete results will be studied and analyzed, 
the department of education will be faced with two eop. 
sequences: Continuing a practical education for those who 
have gained the elementals of learning; and cultivating in 
them a progressive and intelligent habit of reading. 

The Minister of Education asserted that for the 
first provision many centers of learning now oper. 
ating for illiterates would remain active, offering mor 
advanced instruction. For the second, the country 
would encourage the publication of low-priced period. 
icals and “pocket volumes” on national subjects—ty. 
giene, agriculture, history, the arts. 

A particularly interesting phase of Mexico’s educa. 
tional campaign is its relation to illiterates among the 
Indian population who do not speak Spanish, but na- 
tive Indian dialects—Nahuatal, Tarascan, Mayan, and 
Otomi. Senor Torres Bodet pointed out that a spe. 
cial institute had been established for the training 
of 50 normal-school teachers who speak both Spanish 
and an Indian dialect. They will teach Indian illit- 
erates to read and write in Spanish and in their own 
tongue. They also will prepare 1,500 rural teachers 
for work with the Indian illiterates. Bilingual 
primers are being used for this purpose. 

The responsibility of the Mexican school system 
and teachers in fighting national illiteracy will not 
end with the cessation of the present campaign, Seior 
Torres Bodet emphasized. He pointed out that the 
national emergency measure was necessary because 
the country lacked sufficient schools and teachers to 
instruct Mexico’s nine million illiterates. The Mu- 
ister of Public Education is making efforts to build 
more schools and to provide better teacher-training. 
He reported that the salaries of Mexican teachers, 
both rural and urban, had been appreciably increased 
this year and that normal schools, both in the Fed- 
eral district and in the interior, were being built. 
Two of these institutions will be opened in Mexico 
City in May, 1946, and two others in the states 0 
Oaxaca and San Luis Potosi. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Francis E. Corkery, former president, Seattle 
(Wash.) College, has been named to the presidency 


ah , nal 

of Gonzaga University (Spokane). Harold 0. 5m! 
has succeeded Dr. Corkery. 

Tuomas E. Jones, president, Fisk University 

(Nashville), will sueceed William C. Dennis 1n We 
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residency of Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.), 
chen the latter retires, July 1, 1946. Dr. Dennis’s 
ention to retire “not later than June, 1947,” was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, March 24. 


Ear. G. HarrisON, whose appointment as dean, 
:hool of Law, University of Pennsylvania, was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Socigry, October 13, has been 
mamed vice-president of the university in charge of 
the school; Henry R. Pemberton, formerly associated 
vith the banking house of Drexel and Company, 
Philadelphia, was appointed director of finance, a 
new administrative post at the university; Harold J. 
King, assistant comptroller, has been named comp- 
roller; Thomas S. Gates, former chairman of the 
university, was elected to the newly created office, 
hairman of the Board of Trustees; and Marshall 
;. Morgan, president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
ompany, was elected a term trustee. 


Marcocm J. FARRELL, assistant superintendent, 
Valter E. Fernald State School (Waverley, Mass.), 
neceeded Ransom A. Greene in the superintendency, 


letober 5. 


ARNOLD JOYAL, who served as acting dean, School 
f Education, University of Maryland, during the 
military leave of absence granted to Harold Ben- 
jamin, has been appointed dean, College of Educa- 
ion, University of Oklahoma. 


RurH ZIMMERMAN, former dean of women, State 
Teachers College (Dickinson, N. D.), assumed the 
deanship of women, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College (Macomb), September 1, succeeding Minna 
ansen, who has accepted a post with the YWCA. 


lone BeNNION has been appointed dean of women, 
Utah State Agricultural College (Logan). 


Henry J. REHN assumed his new post as dean, 
lege of Voeations and Professions, Southern IIli- 
hols Normal University (Carbondale), October 11. 


Vy. E. Forseru, head of the department of science, 
‘hool Distriet No. 27, Minnesota, has succeeded the 
ate H. A. Drescher as acting dean, Hibbing (Minn.) 


& 
1 
Junior College. 


} 


Guy B. PHILurps, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been named acting 
ead, department of education, to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to W. Carson Ryan, Jr., who 
has gone to China to serve as educational child-care 
‘ousultant for the United China Relief Advisory Com- 
mittee, 
_ANTONIOS P. Savipes, for eighteen years head of 
” department of psychology, Russell Sage College 
‘troy, N. Y.), has been named head of the depart- 
tent of psychology, Teacher Training School, Lesley 
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College (Cambridge, Mass.); Robert Craven, for- 
merly a teaching fellow at Bowdoin College (Bruns- 
wick, Me.), has been appointed to the staff of the 
modern-language department. 


Water E. Buszin, organizer (1937) and head of 
the department of music, Concordia College (Fort 
Wayne, Ind.), has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of music, Concordia Teachers College (River 
Forest, Ill.). 


Epwarp M. SCHOENBORN, JR., of the University of 
Delaware, became head of the department of chem- 
ical engineering, State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina 
(Raleigh), November 1. 


JAMES O’Hara MALONEY, a member of the engi- 
neering department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Company, Wilmington (Del.), has been appointed 
head of chemical engineering and director of the 
Research Foundation, University of Kansas, succeed- 
ing E. A. Stephenson, who has asked to be relieved 
of his duties as head of the foundation because of ill 
health. Ray Q. Brewster, head of the department 
of chemistry of the university, has been serving as 
acting director of research. 


Rosert Leer Patrerson and Lewis WHITE BECK 
have been appointed prefessor and assistant professor 
of philosophy, respectively, Duke University (Dur- 
ham, N. C.). Dr. Patterson has been engaged in con- 
fidential service for the government and is the 1945- 
46 president of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
of Religion; Dr. Beck was formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Delaware. 


Tue College of Charleston (S. C.) announced on 
October 16 the promotion to a full professorship of 
A. C. Clement, associate professor of biology; and to 
the first assistant librarianship, Mary V. Powers, 
assistant librarian. C. A. Graeser, professor of 
modern languages, who retired before the war but 
returned when his services were needed, has again 
retired. 


JOSEPH KAPLAN, professor of physics, University 
of California (Los Angeles), has returned to his post 
after five years of service in the Army Air Forces. 


Tue following members of the Order of St. Bene- 
dict are among the members of the staff reported this 
year by St. Vineent College (Latrobe, Pa.) : the Rev- 
erend Edwin Bender (music), the Reverend Egbert 
Donovan (edueation), the Reverend Eric McCormack 
(philosophy), the Reverend Leopold Krul (Latin and 
Greek), the Reverend Maurice Costello (psychology), 
the Reverend Michael Hlaveak (Greek and American 
history), and Father Reginald Woods (finance). 
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JAMES GEMMELL, instructor in commerce, New York 
State College for Teachers (Albany), assumed his 
post as associate professor in charge of business edu- 
sation, the Pennsylvania State College, November 1. 


RusseELt T. Gree, former associate professor of 
education, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, whose com- 
mission in the Navy was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 13, 1943, has been released from 
active duty and has accepted an associate professor- 
ship of education in the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Gregg was assistant officer-in-charge and acting 
officer-in-charge, Instructor Training Section, Train- 
ing Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, the section 
responsible for the improvement of instruction in 
Naval training activities. He had general supervision 


over more than a hundred officers attached to the 
various training centers, all of whom were educators 
in civilian life. His work at the university will be 


in the field of educational administration. 


W. F. Bucuuottz, of South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Brookings), has 
been appointed associate professor of botany, Iowa 
State and Mechanic Arts 
(Ames), and research associate professor in the 


College of Agriculture 
botany and plant-pathology section of the Agrieul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


THE following changes in staff were among those 
announced by the University of California, October 
19: On the Berkeley campus, Edward N. Barnhart 
was appointed assistant professor of public speaking; 
Edwin F. Orlemann, assistant professor of chemistry ; 
Lieutenant Bryan Quirk, USNR, assistant professor 
of naval science and tacties; Talbot Smith, professor 
of jurisprudence; and Captain William White, USN, 
professor of naval science and tactics. On the Los 
Angeles campus, Captain George Crissman, USN, 
has been named professor of naval science and tacties; 
Lieutenant Commander Marshall D. Duffield, USNR, 
associate professor of naval science and tacties (Au- 
gust 27—-November 30); Allen E. Flanigan, assistant 
professor of engineering; John W. Green, assistant 
professor of mathematies; Wesley Orr, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering; T. A. Rogers, associate pro- 
fessor of engineering; John Rydjord, visiting lecturer 
in history; John N. Vincent, Jr., associate professor 
Captain Allen Bensen, USA, has been pro- 
moted to an assistant professorship of military science 
At Santa Barbara, Charles G. Fallis has 
been appointed lecturer in foreign languages; Eliza- 
beth Nielsen, assistant professor of English; M. Pilar 
Sanjuan, assistant professor of foreign languages. 


of musie. 


and tacties. 


John C. Snidecor has been promoted to an associate 
professorship of English, and E. A. Williams, to an 
assistant professorship of science. 
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Caprain VincENT E. Iverson, USA, has retury 
to his duties as associate professor of horticultar 
Montana State College (Bozeman), after Serving j 
the invasion of France, Holland, and Germany. 
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THE following appointments were announced jy 
special release sent to SCHOOL AND Socigry by th 
George Washington University (Washington 6). ; 
lectureships, Jacob L. Mosak (economics), Milano 
Percy (psychology), John C. Pool (diplomatic jj TH 
tory of the United States), Richard C. Spenlilonou 
(political science), and Elmer B. Staats and Aljgil[os - 
D. Manvel (public administration) ; Richard J, PyJMWillis 
cell, visiting professor of American history; to , necee 
sistant professorships, Carleton R. Treadwell (hip e ul 
chemistry), Reuben E. Wood (chemistry), Virgigi 
L. Dennis (physical education for women), Calvin ) 
Linton (English), and Dorothy J. Morrow (statis 
tics) ; Russeil K. Hollingsworth, associate in surgery 
to instructorships, Alice 8. Venezky and James } 
Coberly (English) and Mary B. Mills (biochemistry) 
and to elinical instructorships, Lester S. Blumenth 
(medicine), William G. Cushard (psychiatry), Fran 
S. Rose (surgery), and Micollius N. Stow (ophthal 
mology). Major Donald C. Kline, USMC, associat 
professor of art; Lieutenant Commander Carville ) 
Benson, USN, professor of law; and Lieutenay 
Jenny E. Turnbull, WAVES, assistant professor of 
physical education for women, have returned to the 
duties. 
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Henry H. StarrorD, associate director of the Bu 
reau of Business Research, Boston University, ba 
been appointed a part-time member of the ‘tail 
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charge of work in statistics at Babson Institute UAL 
son Park, Mass.). p Fre 
ported 

JULIAN Park, dean, College of Arts and SciencesgMeen « 


the University of Buffalo, has sent the following louis 
of appointments in the university to ScHooL 4M 
Society: George Goldfinger, assistant professor i 
chemistry; Albert B. Halley, instructor in English 
Barton A. Bean, instructor in government; Robert 
Baldwin and Robert F. Berner, instructors in ee 
nomies; and Mary L. Bensley, instructor in psychtl 
ogy. The following heads of departments are on lear 
of absence: Marvin Farber (philosophy), sabbatie 
leave; Harry M. Gehman (mathematics), teaching il 
the Army University Center (Shrivenham); ™ 
Seaver R. Gilereast (Romance languages), teaelill 
in Brazil. Edward S. Jones, dean of students a 
professor of psychology, is also on leave to ti 
in the Army University Center (Biarritz), as 1s 0%" 
A. Silverman, professor of English. 


THO 
Domolc 
lechai 
ya re 
Lucigz S. TrIcKETT, in service with the governmél I Oe 
during the past two years, has been appointed assist 
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st professor of home economics and head resident, 


urned 
Mary Hobbs Hall, Guilford College (N. C.). 


lta 
ng Norway DaAyMOND HuMPHREY, assistant professor 
¢ sociology and anthropology, Wayne University 
Detroit), has returned from a stay in Tecolotlan 
Jalisco, Mexico) where he has been making a study 
fa typical town from which Mexicans migrate to 
netroit and other northern cities. 


ing 

y thg 
)s t 
dred 
Tae following are among appointments recently 
nnounced by the University of Southern California 
los Angeles): Frans Hoffman, professor of voice; 
William C. Gould, director of the university band, 
seceding Lucien Cailliet; Ingolf Dahl, conductor of 
e university orchestra; to associate professorships, 
Pichard W. Van Alstyne (history), William D. Tem- 
nleman (English), and Walter B. Meigs (account- 
c): to assistant professorships, Louis C. Wheeler 
botany), Richard D. Johnson (accounting), Francis 
ie Erdely (painting), Harold E. Briggs (English), 
larvey J. D. Seifert (Christian ethics), and Kenneth 
). Emery (geology); to instructorships, Paul E. 
adley (international relations), Ernst Snapper and 
tanislaw Ulham (mathematies), and Lillian Steuber 
piano). Matila Gyhka, former Romanian Minister 
Stockholm, has been added to the staff of the 
chool of Philosophy; John W. Fredericks, former 
tate supervisor of physical education for Pennsyl- 
, and John M. Cooper, of the University of 
uri, to the staff of the department of physical 
lueation; and John G. Backus, research authority 
bn the cyclotron at the University of California, to 
he staff of the department of physics. 
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Bab CALVIN CLAUDEL, Whose appointment as instructor 
1 French, the University of North Carolina, was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 29, 1943, has 
been appointed instruetor in modern languages, Saint 







ous (Mo.) University. 






GEORGE JENKINS, formerly principal, Watauga 
Academy (Trade, Tenn.), has been appointed in- 
lructor in English, and Bliss Mentzer, recently dis- 
harged from the Army, instructor in history, Ken- 
ky Military Institute (Lyndon). E. E. Munson 
is left the institute to aecept the principalship of 
he grammar school in Byron (Ill.). ScHoot AND 
‘cleTy is indebted to O. O. Pillans, headmaster of 
he institute, for this item. 














ecent Deaths 





THomas JOSEPH MANEY, research professor of 
mology, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
ic Arts (Ames), died, October 12, according 
‘“Teport sent te ScHoot AND Society under date 
i Uctober 17 by Edward §. Allen, professor of 
Patematies at the college. Mr. Maney, who was 
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fifty-seven years old at the time of his death, had 
served the college as assistant in the pomology sec- 
tion of the Experiment Station (1912-15), assistant 
chief of the section (1915-17), and chief (since 
1917). 


Lester DALE HENDERSON, district superintendent 
of schools, Burlingame (Calif.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, October 15, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. 
Henderson, who was the first commissioner of educa- 
tion for Alaska, had served as a teacher in rural 
schools (1905-07), Taylor County (Iowa) ; instructor 
in science and Latin (1911-12), Emmett (Idaho) 
High School, and (1912-14), Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) 
High School; superintendent of schools (1914-17), 
Juneau (Alaska); territorial commissioner (1917- 
22); and district superintendent of schools (since 
1930), Burlingame. 


~ VALENTINE MULLER, associate professor of archae- 
ology, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, October 17, 
at the age of fifty-six years. Dr. Muller, who was 
born in Berlin, came to the United States in 1931 to 
assume his post;at the college. 
in 1936. 


He became a citizen 


BroTHER Pau WILFRID, principal, St. Ann’s Acad- 
emy (New York City), died, October 19, at the age 
of forty-four years. Brother Paul Wilfrid, who 
joined the Marist Brothers in 1915, had taught at 
St. Agnes School (New York City) before accepting 
the principalship in 1941, a post that he held until 
illness foreed his retirement last June. 


HatcHer HvuGues, assistant professor of English, 
Columbia University, and director of Columbia The- 
atre Associates, died of a coronary thrombosis, Octo- 
ber 19, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Hughes 
had served as instructor in English (1907-10), the 
University of North Carolina, and at Columbia Uni- 
versity as instructor in English (1910-12), lecturer 
(1913-17, 1920-28), and assistant professor (since 
1928). In 1923, he won the Pulitzer Prize for his 
play, “Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 


WALTER FriAR Dexter, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, California, sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, October 21. Dr. Dexter, who was fifty-eight 
years old at the time of his death, had served as pro- 
fessor of education and head of the department 
(1921-23), Earlham (Ind.) College; president (1923- 
34), Whittier (Calif.) College; executive secretary to 
the governor of California (1935-37) ; and in the state 
superintendeney (since 1937). 


EpWIN Cart Roepper, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man language and literature, City College (New 
York), died, October 21, at the age of seventy-two 


years. Dr. Roedder had served as assistant in Ger- 
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man (1895-96) and instructor (1897-1900), Univer- 
sity of Michigan; instructor in modern languages 
(1896-97), Jarvis Hall Academy (Colo.); instructor 
in German (1900-03), University of Wisconsin; in 
professorial posts (1903-29); and as head of the 
department of German (1929-43), City College. 


CLARENCE OLIVER LEHMAN, whose retirement from 
the presidency of State Teachers College (Potsdam, 
N. Y.) on September 15 was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 6, died, October 22, at the age of 
fifty-two years. Dr. Lehman had served as a teacher 
(1916-19), West Liberty (Ohio) High School; in- 
structor in mathematics (1919-20), State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University of 
North Carolina; superintendent of schools (1920- 
24), Berne (Ind.); teacher (1925-28), McKinley 
Junior High School, Columbus (Ohio); professor of 
education (1928-29) and principal (1939-45), State 
Teachers College (Potsdam) ; and head of the depart- 
ment of education and director of training (1929-39), 
New York State Normal School (Geneseo). 


Louise Botarp Mors, a pioneer in settlement work 
who participated with Mary Simkhovitch in found- 
ing (1902) Greenwich House in New York City, died, 
October 22, at the age of sixty-nine years. Mrs. More 
had served as dean of women (1924-28), Hamline 
University (St. Paul, Minn.); dean of women (1928- 
32), Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware); and as 
a member of the dean’s staff, Wellesley College 


(1934-41). 


Water LonG WILLIAMS, professor emeritus of 
veterinary science, Cornell University, died, October 
23, at the age of eighty-nine years. Professor Wil- 
liams had served as professor of veterinary science 
(1891-93), Purdue University; in a professorship 
(1893-96), Montana State College (Bozeman); and 
at Cornell University as veterinary surgeon and 
obstetrician (1896-1916) and research professor of 
diseases of breeding cattle (1916-21). 

PHILIP, associate school in- 
spector for the province of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools for New York and New England, 
died, October 23. Brother Philip, who was sixty-two 
years old at the time of his death, had taught at St. 
Brigid’s and Holy Trinity schools and at De La Salle 
Institute, all in New York City, at the Christian 
Brothers Academy (Syracuse, N. Y.), before 1924, 
when he was named director of St. Joseph’s Col- 
legiate Institute (Buffalo). In 1930, he became a 
member of the staff of Cathedral High School (New 
York City) and in 1935 was appointed to the asso- 


BROTHER ANDREW 


ciate school inspectorship. 


L. May WILIs, retired principal, Hareum Junior 
College (Bryn Mawr, Pa.), died, October 24. Mrs. 
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Willis had served as head of the department of art 
(1887-1900), University of Arkansas; instractoy in 
art and principal (1900-20), Chatham (Va.) Hal): 
and in the principalship of Hareum Junior (p)) 
(1920-31). 


ge 


Sister Mary FIpE is, mistress of novices ang for 
fifty-eight years a member of the Sisters of Merey, 
a teaching order, died, October 25, at the age of sey. 
enty-seven years. Sister Fidelis had also served as 
superior in the convents at Watervliet and Troy 
f oe £ es ; 


THOMAS JAMES WILSON, JR., dean of admissions, 
the University of North Carolina, died, October 95, 
Dr. Wilson, who was seventy-one years old at the 
time of his death, had served the university ag jp. 
structor in Greek (1899-1901), instructor in Latin 
(1899-1902), associate professor of Latin (1902-15), 
registrar (since 1908), and dean of admissions (since 
1930). 


NorMAN EGBErT RICHARDSON, professor of religious 
education, McCormick Theological Seminary ((hi- 
cago), succumbed to a heart attack, October 27. Dr, 
Richardson, who was sixty-seven years old at the 
time of his death, had served as professor of religious 
education (1909-19), Boston University; (1919-28), 
Northwestern University; and at the seminary in the 
professorship (since 1929) and as director of the 
summer session (since 1930). 


KATHARINE SHEPARD WoOoDWARD, associate pro- 
fessor emeritus of English, Smith College, died, Octo- 
ber 27, at the age of eighty-three years. Miss Wood 
ward, retired in 1930 after twenty-three years 0 
service to Smith College, had been a lecturer in Eng 
lish, Mount Holyoke College; principal, Brooklyn (\ 
Y.) Heights Seminary; and assistant principal, High 
cliff Hall (Park Hill, N. Y.), before going to the 


college. 


EpwarD KENNARD Ranp, professor emeritus 0§ 
Latin, Harvard University, died, October 28, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Dr. Rand, an interna 
tionally known student of the classics, had served 8 
tutor and instructor in Latin (1895-07), the Univer 
sity of Chicago, and at Harvard University as i 
structor (1901-05), assistant professor (1905-09) 
professor (1909-31), and Pope professor (1931-1) 


THE REVEREND JOHN WESLEY WETZEL, former pr 
fessor of speech, Union Theological Seminary (Ne™ 
York City), died, October 28, at the age of seventy 
four years. Dr. Wetzel, who organized the depat! 
ment of oratory (1897) at the University of Denvey 
had served at Yale University (1901-18), first in 





Law School for three years and then in the acadeuil 
department. He joined the staff of the Union Thec 
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jogical Seminary in 1927 and served there and at 


Columbia University until his retirement (1942). 


Eowarv BucKHAM TAYLOR SPENCER, former Car- 
er-Adams professor of Greek and archaeology, Grin- 
nell (Iowa) College, died, October 28, at the age of 
,ighty-two years. Professor Spencer had served as 
professor of Latin (1894-1905), University of Den- 
ver: director (1905-11), Collegio Metodista (Rome) ; 
and professor of classies (1911-16) and in the Carter- 
Adams professorship (1916-41), Grinnell College. 


Other Items 

Tue Board of Regents of the State of New York 
has approved the inauguration of a graduate year 
lading to the degree, Master of Education, at the 
State Teachers College (Buffalo). Courses leading to 
the degree will be offered in the summer session, ex- 


Shorter DPDapers. 
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tension courses, and Saturday classes and will be of 
especial interest to teachers in the elementary schools 
in the western part of the state who hold bachelor’s 
degrees. 


THE RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, announces that it will release in November 
a set of new Spanish-language records, entitled “New 
World Spanish.” Prepared and arranged by out- 
standing Spanish-language authorities in this coun- 
try, the set is designed to give a practical and au- 
thentic approach to the learning of the language. 
The records were prepared by Henry Grattan Doyle, 
dean, Columbia College, the George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Francisco Aguilera, assistant director, 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. The 
recordings were made by native Spanish-American 
speakers from Peru, Colombia, and Chile. 





A PLEA FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 


Recent? discussions indicate an increasing insight 
into the necessity of a purely theoretical research. 
It is admitted that the practical purport of funda- 
mental science cannot often be foreseen, and, there- 
fore, scientifie investigation should not be directed 
by specific interests to immediately practical results. 

sut even so, usefulness alone remains ultimately 
the only justifiable motive of research. It is, however, 
obvious that we eannot afford-—now less than ever 
before—a restriction of research to ultimately only 
practical interests. For we have lost the hope that 
an increase of human power over nature is sufficient 
0 provide man with peace and happiness; we fear 
men's power over nature more than former men 
feared nature itself. And we have lost the confidence 
in the natural goodness of man which could develop 
automatically under conditions of material abundance. 
And what is most disquieting, even the desirability 


#°! human kindness, happiness, and peace has been 


challenged by thought and deed. At the present time 
uot only have many people lost the confidence in the 
blessed mission of material progress, but they have 
also lost the vision of undisputed ends. 

The same science, moreover, which provided us with 
‘wh an uncanny power has transgressed its proper 
‘eld and transformed our view of reality into a poor 
«heme of instrumental concepts. Since usefulness 
has sueeeeded in defining even the concepts of truth, 
horality, justice, religion, and beauty, there is noth- 
ng left for which usefulness could be useful, not 
“en happiness. For happiness has been evaluated 
S useful, too; namely, as keeping man healthy and 


strong and, thereby, efficient: a tool also. In a world 
without final ends, everything is good only for some- 
thing else, which, in turn, is again merely good for 
something else, and so on in infinite reiteration. 

This aimless rush has been brought into philosophi- 
cal systems which, like Spenglerism, glorify the strife 
without end as Faustian, or which, like recent Instru- 
mentalism, replace absolute truth and value by an 
infinitely changing efficiency. If man does not know 
whether what he does is “good” (efficient) or not 
until the result proves it, then he is going to lose his 
capacity as a reasonable being to know beforehand 
what is good and evil and to act accordingly. In- 
stead of working toward freely chosen goals, his in- 
struments determine the direction of a man’s action. 

Modern practicality has provided man with blinkers 
against objects valuable in themselves. He has almost 
lost his ability to enjoy. Not only has he become 
used to working blindly without direction, but his 
thinking is going to become blind since it has lost 
its foundation in awareness. It works in the tracks 
of modern science, which dissolves the real world of 
our awareness into fictitious elements, into symbols of 
number, measure, and equation; for they enable man 
to attack nature by operation. The formulae of mod- 
ern physics are operational prescriptions. They are 
very effective but they are purely provisional. They 
are scaffolds which are taken down after the edifice 
which they helped to build up has outgrown them. 

Obviously, the concepts and methods of this in- 
strumental thinking cannot enable man to grasp abso- 
lute ends capable of directing him in the use of his 
instruments. Instrumental thinking will rather be 
tempted to misinterpret all absolute ends as sheer use- 
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ful fictions or imaginary satisfactions of human de- 
sires. 

What we need at the present time, more than prac- 
tical research, are philosophical studies dedicated to 
the task of establishing the vision of ultimate ends in 
order to emancipate our thinking from the absolution 


of instrumentalistic categories. The latter were of 
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magnificent use in the past when they were still 
counterbalanced by an unchallenged faith jn religious 
and moral values. At the present time their absoly. 
tism threatens us with disaster. 
MAXIMILIAN Becg 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





“THE SINS OF 1839” 

Wuen Charles H. Judd, in referring to the found- 
ing of normal schools, said: “A celebration ought to 
be staged each time we get farther and farther away 
from the sins of 1839 and the three quarters of a 
century following” (ScHOoL AND Society, September 
1), he said something striking, I’ll admit, but he 
would have a hard time justifying the statement 
factually. 

Reconstructions of the cave man make that crea- 
ture look like a hideous mistake, but see what he 
has led up to—Judd and a host of others nearly, if 
not quite, as good to look upon! 

“God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to 
perform.” The process of evolution, especially social 
evolution, often appears to have been wastefully 
devious, but who is there to judge? The only basis 
for judgment that I know of is the outcome. 

That our normal schools and teachers colleges have 
made an outstanding contribution to the education of 
teachers cannot, in fairness, be successfully denied 
by anybody, it seems to me. If we could turn the 
clock of time back to 1839 and start over on a 
different tack we might get even better results, but 
we'll never know. 

Since the evolution of normal schools, including 
teachers colleges, schools of education, training col- 
leges, and teachers seminaries, was not confined to 
the United States, but was a phenomenon of western 
civilization, one finds it hard to avoid the conclusion 
that this phenomenon was placed on the docket of 
social evolution about 1839 by inherent social forces. 
Western culture was ripe for it. It gave the world 
what was needed at the time, even though it was 
not the last word on the subject. 

Personally I agree with Judd, Johnson, and others 
that the time has come for separate schools for 
teachers to be reintegrated. Normal schools of the 
traditional type have already been superseded, but 
the basic weaknesses inherent in them are also in- 
herent in the detached institutions that have taken 
their place. To this there may be one exception— 
the higher institutions for research in educational 
theory and practice. 


The moves that have been made at Chicago, Syra- 
cuse, and Western Reserve look promising to me for 
the following reasons: 

The basic stock in trade of all teachers, with the 
doubtful exception of kindergarten and primary 
teachers, is an undérstanding of this world we live 
in. To give this understanding is the function of 
our high schools and liberal-arts colleges, and that 
is where teachers, along with others getting a liberal 
education, should get theirs. 

Teachers should get their liberal education along 
with others so that they may rub elbows with their 
fellows going into other walks of life and so avoid 
social and professional segregation. 

When our elementary-school teachers came from 
normal schools and our high-school teachers came 
from colleges and universities, there was an ugly 
gulf between the two groups. High-school teachers 
especially felt that they belonged to a higher social 
and professional caste. At the University of 
Wisconsin, where a special course for normal-school 
graduates was established in the ’nineties, the “nor- 
malite,” as he was called, was looked upon almost 
as a distinct species. 

The prospective teacher needs to rub elbows with 
his fellows headed for other walks of life in order to 
command their academic respect. Because of bis 
profession, no one is more entitled to this respect 
than the teacher, but separate schools for teachers 
do not confer this respect; they undermine it. They 
do this in two ways. 


First, they grant what is generally taken to be an it 
ferior degree. At the University of Wisconsin the ‘'n0r 
malites’’ got the Ph.B. degree. At other institutions 
prospective teachers get B.Ed., B.S. in Ed., or some 
other nonstandard degree. Seldom do they get the 
straight A.B. Just as the Ph.D. has become the accepted 
symbol for trained and proved ability in research, 80 the 
A.B. has become the symbol for a standard liberal educa 
tion. This is the degree that the teacher needs to sym 
bolize the basie aspect of his equipment. 

Second, the teacher has lost out in eliciting full academic 
respect because the academic standards of normal sch00's 
and teachers colleges have been under suspicion. The 
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arly normal schools gave greatly abbreviated academic 
nurses and spent a large share of their time in reviewing 
or teaching elementary-school subjects and in giving spe- 


jq]-methods-courses. The reputation that these practices 


engendered, even the modern teachers college has not been 
ble to shake off, albeit the criticism is now seldom appli- 


able. 
parenthetically I should like to record that the aca- 


demic standards of many, perhaps most, normal schools 
of 40 to 50 years ago are grossly underestimated. I had 
‘ntimate acquaintance with four of these schools at that 
time and in my estimation their standards were good. 
4s a student in two of these schools, 1894-97, I took 
ourses in Latin, English, history, economies, biology, psy- 
nology, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and geology 
hich were quite the equal of comparable courses taken 
st the University of Wisconsin, 1897-99. 

I should like further to record that in these normal 
shools that I attended there was precious little time 
yasted on special methods. I had no course of that 
mature. In the field of pedagogy I had only history of 
jueation, White’s ‘‘ Art of Teaching,’’ and observation 
and practice teaching. Over 95 per cent of the work 


was academic. ) 


My thesis is that the normal school has played 
yn indispensable role in getting the education and 
training of teachers established. In the course of 
ents, as these occurred, this institution, like a 
oug plant needing protection, was developed in 
lation from other institutions that might have 
suothered it. The institution should now be ready 
to be integrated into the main trunk of our educa- 
tional system. The basie question is neither the safe- 
puarding nor the undermining of the professional 
integrity of professional schools for teachers, but 
te improvement of the profession of teaching, for 
vuich wholesome teacher-education is the tap root. 

The normal school has been instrumental in further- 
ig the academie background of teachers, especially 
hose of the elementary school, and it has developed 
be professional attitude, the pride of craft, of all 
Other institutions might in time have de- 
eloped the former, but not the latter. The pride of 
alt, the indispensable spirit of the teaching pro- 
fssion, has been the unique contribution of normal 
lools and teachers colleges. 

If the present trend toward integration would place 
lis pride in jeopardy, we should hesitate, but I 
yprehend no such danger. Theoretically, the en- 
istment of the responsibility of an entire university 
Naif in the task of teacher-education should enhance, 
ather than retard, this professional spirit. The in- 
‘itutions that have already taken this step toward 
legration should have the beginning of the answer 
0 tis problem. 

[ recognize that the integration of teacher-educa- 
‘t with the resources of an entire university is 


eachers, 
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seriously handicapped by our present college and 
university setup. If we granted the A.B. degree 
at the close of the period devoted primarily to liberal 
education, as is now done at Chicago, and if we 
made a few other adjustments, the sailing would be 
made much easier. The basic liberal education of 
teachers would then naturally fall with that of their 
fellows going into other fields, and the further aca- 
demic and the professional education would become 
one of the major university functions. On the uni- 
versity level we should have little difficulty in inte- 
grating this function without running into the fric- 
tions that we now inevitably meet. 
W. C. RueEpIGcER 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ON THE RECENT PROGRESS OF STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
To THE Epiror: 

Ir I may be permitted to do so, I should like to dip 
my pen into the same well of unprofessional ink as 
did Charles H. Judd when he wrote his contribution 
to your issue of September 1, 1945. It seems that 
some recurring incident such as the demise of a school 
of education or an institutional rechristening cere- 
mony keeps a threadbare discussion alive. The teach- 
ers colleges are still, in the thinking of two groups, 
the ugly ducklings of higher education. These two 
groups are those who are incurably prejudiced and 
those who know little about teachers colleges. Their 
repeated pot shots at these institutions suggest that 
there may be something in the old saying that the 
sticks are to be found under the trees where the 
apples are. 

Exhibited in juxtaposition with Dr. Judd’s epistle 
to the editor are some “opinions” on the question, 
presented by a teacher of the liberal subject of jour- 
nalism in a “small liberal-arts” college. I am sure 
your space will not permit my rehashing my article 
in SCHOOL AND Society, August 27, 1932, dealing with 
the same issues. The article was written in reply to 
an attack on teachers colleges which appeared in Cur- 
rent History. The issues were threadbare in 1932, 
thirteen long years ago. In most quarters these dis- 
cussions do not make as good reading as they for- 
merly did. I shall be brief. 

When teachers colleges became four-year institu- 
tions, they began immediately to outgrow some of the 
“sins” about which there is much prating. Dr. Judd 
seems to concede this, by implication at least, in his 
parting shot when he says: “A celebration ought to 
be staged each time we get farther and farther away 
from the sins of 1839 and the three quarters of a 
century following that date.” Does Dr. Judd mean 
to concede that the fourth quarter of the first century 
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of teacher-training institutions witnessed the emer- 
gence of some faint outlines of excellence? 

Probably the most remarkable development in the 
history of higher education in this country was the 
growth and improvement of teachers colleges from 
1914 to 1939, the fourth quarter which Dr. Judd omits 
from his sweeping thrust. This is true when we con- 
sider such germane factors as the strengthening of 
faculties, the trebling of library facilities, the doub- 
ling of physical facilities generally, much increased 
financial support, and the increased enrollments. 
Facts persist. And are sometimes annoying. 

Four paragraphs of Dr. Judd’s short article begin 
with, “We know.” I wonder if he does not know, too, 
that what I have just pointed out relative to the recent 
development of teachers colleges is true. 


W. W. ParKER 
PRESIDENT, 


STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


THE QUALITY OF STUDENTS ATTENDING 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
To THE EDITOR: 

In view of statistical evidence which I believe to be 
reliable it seems to me that Mr. Johnson, whose letter 
appears in ScHoo. anp Society, September 1, is 
barking up the wrong tree. Speaking of the pro- 
fessional faults of “the average teacher,” he says “I 
think they are due mainly to the kind of prepara- 
tion the teacher had.” 

Any tabulation of intelligence-test ratings in the 
freshman classes of institutions of higher learning 
reveals the fact that the student population of our 
undergraduate teachers colleges, the country over, 
is markedly inferior in intellectual capacity to the 
corresponding population in the liberal-arts colleges. 
In short, it is painfully apparent that, while the 
brighter boys and girls go to college, the much less 
bright go to teacher-training institutions. 

This is so devastating a state of affairs as to make 
the factor of bad teaching in the teachers colleges 
almost irrelevant. Why does this situation obtain? 
What can be done about it? Finding adequate 
answers to these questions might get us a lot further 
than throwing brickbats at the teachers-college fac- 
ulties. 

JoHN R. P. Frencu 

HEADMASTER, 

THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL, 
WESTON, MASS. 
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